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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Washington, May 1, 1907. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith a report on Trade Con- 
ditions in Asiatic Turkey, the result of investigations made under 
instructions from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

So little is known in the United States regarding this section of the 
world, and the commercial needs of the 17,000,000 consumers who 
inhabit the provinces of Turkey in Asia, that it has seemed desirable 
to present some general information as well as specific data concern- 
ing the requirements and the opportunities of this market. The 
influence of railroad construction in bringing new areas under culti- 
vation, and thereby providing sales for agricultural machinery and 
other manufactures, as well as for general merchandise, is to be 
taken into account, and a description is therefore given of the present 
systems and the railways under construction. Of equal importance 
are the trade opportunities which are afforded by the introduction 
of electricity. The installations that recently have been made and 
the additional ones that are assured, form one of the most significant 
chapters in the opening of old countries to new ideas, both industrial 
and commercial. 

A summary of the transportation routes through the Mediter- 
ranean to the Levant and beyond shows that in the facilities for 
reaching this market Turkey in Asia is to be considered as the Near 
East, and suggestions are made how these facilities may be utilized 
by shippers. 

With a proper comprehension of the fact that Asiatic Turkey is 
not a distant market, I venture to hope that American manufacturers 
will take advantage of the encouragement it now offers so that within 
a few years something in the nature of a real balance of trade may be 
established instead of the present lack of equilibrium, with the United 
States selling only $500,000 and buying $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 
of products. 

Respectfully, 

Charles M. Pepper, 
Special Agent of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

To Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Asiatic Turkey, geographically understood, comprises 700,000 
square miles of territory, with a population approximating 17,000,000. 
Its shipping frontage is on the eastern Mediterranean coast from 
Alexandria in Egypt to Constantinople and on the southern shore 
of the Black Sea, which, for navigation and trade, may be con- 
sidered a prolongation of the Mediterranean. The Red Sea and 
the .Persian Gulf may also be regarded as sea front, since Turkey 
has an admitted dominion over the strip of Arabian territory along 
the Red Sea from the Suez Canal to Aden, and also over the portion 
of Arabia extending along the Persian Gulf to the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, including the important ports of Busra, or Basoorah, and 
Bagdad. 

Asia Minor, with an area of 193,000 square miles and a population 
of 9,000,000, is the largest of the political divisions. Armenia and 
Kurdistan have a population of 2,500,000 in an area of 72,000 square 
miles. Syria, which includes Palestine, covers 115,000 square miles 
and has approximately 3,000,000 inhabitants. Arabia proper claims 
1,000,000 inhabitants in a geographical extent of 170,000 square 
miles. The full authority of Turkey over this area and over these 
1,000,000 inhabitants, many of them wild Bedouin tribes, is disputed. 
Mesopotamia is sometimes called the interior province because it has 
no sea front except as the Tigris and the Euphrates may be consid- 
ered as such. It is also described as the Hinterland when reached 
through Syria or Asia Minor. Its area is 143,000 square miles and 
its population 1,400,000. 

Commercially Asiatic Turkey, with its 17,000,000 people, does 
not cut a large figure in the world's trade, yet its markets are 
large enough to be considered a prize by the various European 
nations, and the probability of these markets growing till much 
larger proportions are reached gives zest to the international rivalry 
for 'the extension of influence in the Turkish Empire. While the 
statistical returns are not fully trustworthy, an average through a 
series of years seems to show that the annual foreign trade of the 
1291-07 2 7 
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8 TRADE CONDITIONS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Asiatic provinces of Turkey is^approximately $110,000,000, of which 
about 60 per cent is imports and 40 per cent exports. 

Syria and Asia Minor are the leading provinces, much of the trade 
for the other regions passing through them to Mesopotamia and 
even to Bagdad by the caravan routes. These provinces are similar 
in their products and their purchases, as well as in their commercial 
and industrial possibilities, and geographical information concerning 
the chief ports and inland cities is therefore desirable before consid- 
ering in detail the import trade and the classes of articles of foreign 
production which are most in demand. 

SYRIA. 
BEIRUT AND OTHER TRADING CENTERS. 

In Syria, with the exception of Beirut, the large cities, which are 
the chief trading centers, are away from the seacoast, though not situ- 
ated very far in the interior. Jerusalem, 50 miles back from the land- 
ing at Yaf a (Jaffa) , has 60,000 permanent inhabitants, whose numbers 
are swelled very largely by pilgrims during various seasons of' the 
year, and these may be said to form part of the population of con- 
sumers. The largest city is Damascus, with an estimated population 
of 250,000, situated 95 miles from the seaport of Beirut. Aleppo, 
farther north, has a population of 150,000 and is about 90 miles from 
the seacoast at Alexandretta. Both Damascus and Aleppo are to 
be considered not only with regard to their own inhabitants, but in 
relation to the vast interior of Mesopotamia and the regions of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Both cities are the starting points of 
caravans to Bagdad. 

Beirut, with 125,000 inhabitants, is the chief port and is the most 
centrally located, though up to this time it has not commanded the 
largest share of the shipping. It has the only improved harbor on 
the Syrian coast, with a large breakwater, which is being extended, 
and its strategic advantages for imports and exports are expected to 
enable it to take and keep the lead over the other ports. The railway 
lines place it in direct connection with Aleppo and Damascus. The 
communication with Aleppo, which was established in 1906, is of 
decided advantage. The foreign trade of Beirut in recent years has 
ranged from $12,000,000 to $13,000,000, in the ratio of $5,000,000 
exports to $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 imports. 

Between Beirut and Alexandria in Egypt are the small ports of Yaf a 
(Jaffa) and Haifa. Yafa, which is the gateway to Jerusalem, has no 
harbor and furnishes few commercial facilities. It has a large pas- 
senger traffic of pilgrims and tourists and, notwithstanding the lack 
of facilities, has a considerable quantity of freight, the bulk of which 
is carried by the railway to Jerusalem. Its volume of exports and. 
imports amounts to $3,500,000 annually. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 9 

Haifa,. or Caiffa, as it is sometimes written, is a prospective rival of 
Damascus, for it is the real starting point of the Hedjaz Railway, and 
is expected to become the entrepdt for the bulk of the trade which 
may be developed by the building of this road through the desert to 
Medina and Mecca. It is likely to draw the pilgrim travelers from 
various parts of the Moslem world who heretofore have congregated 
at Damascus to begin their journey. The harbor facilities are not 
extensive, and the ston& breakwater undertaken from time to time by 
the Turkish authorities, makes slow progress. Several European pri- 
vate companies are seeking harbor concessions at Haifa, and it is 
possible, though not certain, that one of them will succeed, in which 
case the work will proceed more rapidly and stimulus will be given to 
shipping. Tyre and Saida (ancient Sidon) are small places below 
Beirut, which are served by coasting vessels. Much of the traffic of 
Tripoli, the port to the north, is now diverted to Beirut by means 
of railway lines. 

Alexandretta, at the head of the gulf of the same name, has an 
excellent deep-water harbor, with many natural advantages for com- 
merce. The shipping at the present time ranges from $18,000,000 to 
$19,000,000 annually, the tonnage being 70,000 to 80,000. The bulk 
of this is freight to Aleppo, but the future of this trade is uncertain 
because of the lack of a railway line to Aleppo. Alexandretta is also 
in danger of suffering some diversion of its Asia Minor trade because 
that territory is now reached by the short railway leading from 
Mersina to Adana. 

Mersina, also on the Gulf of Alexandretta, has a foreign trade of 
$9,000,000, chiefly exports, and is a port of call for the vessels of the 
Egyptian and Black Sea lines. 

RAILWAYS — THE ROAD TO MECCA. 

The commercial routes of Syria, both in their present opportunities 
and in their prospective developments, can be comprehended from a 
brief summary of the railway lines, present and prospective. At the 
beginning of 1907 about 1,000 miles were in operation. The line from 
Yafa to Jerusalem is 54 miles in length and serves for the freight and 
the passenger traffic entering Palestine through Yafa. While no 
extensions or branches of this line are contemplated, there is a prob- 
ability of increased traffic through the slow, but gradual, taking up of 
land by small colonies, following the example of the very successful 
German settlements which are already established in the Holy Land. 
The most important of the Syrian railways is the Hedjaz Line. This 
begins at Haifa, but Damascus also may be considered as a starting 
point, since the lines from Haifa and Damascus join at Deera Junction. 
105 miles from Haifa and 75 miles from Damascus. 

The line from the port of Haifa to Deera, which passes along the 
Sea of Galilee, was built under the direction of German engineers, 
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10 TRADE CONDITIONS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 

and is a fine example of substantial construction. American rails 
were largely used. The bridges and tunnels, of which there are many, 
are very solid. The grades are steep and are surmounted by elliptical 
curves and loops. The line traverses a rugged agricultural district, 
thinly settled with Bedouin tent villages, until it reaches the plateau, 
where there are fine grazing and farming lands. From Deera Junction 
the main trunk extends through the desert and ultimately is to reach 
Mecca. The surveyed route from Damascus to Mecca is approxi- 
mately 1,800 kilometers, or 1,100 miles. In March of the present year 
the rails had been laid to a point 500 miles from Damascus, leaving 
600 miles to be constructed. During the pilgrimage in the fall of 
1906 pilgrims were able to travel by rail to Alakhzar Station, 463 
miles. The line is expected to reach Medina within two years and 
Mecca within five years, but definite information on these matters is 
not easily obtained, since the construction work is entirely in the 
hands of the Turkish officials, and outside of a few foreign engineers 
none but Mohammedan laborers arfe employed. 

This railroad is built partly with funds supplied by the Turkish 
Government and partly by the voluntary contributions of Moham- 
medans in all parts of the world. Primarily meant to furnish modern 
transportation facilities for the pilgrim^, who heretofore have traveled 
the caravan routes, it also has military value to the Turkish authori- 
ties in enabling troops to be transported to support the Sultan's 
- authority over the semiindependent tribes in the district known as 
the Yemen. While much of the territory traversed is desert and 
offers no encouragement to cultivation, nevertheless the facilities for 
reaching this little-known region are likely to result both in increased 
exports and imports. Already the commercial prospects are seen to 
widen as each new section of the railroad is opened for traffic and 
the trade is not limited to supplies for the pilgrims. Beirut, Damas- 
cus, and Haifa all look for a continuous growth in the interchange of 
imported merchandise and natural products. Railway shops are 
located at Haifa, Damascus, and Deera, and a small one also at Ma' an, 
the most important station beyond Deera. 

BRANCH LINES PROJECTED. 

After the main trunk line of the Hedjaz Railway is completed, per- 
haps sooner, spurs or branches will be built. The first of these is 
likely to be from Jeddah on the Red Sea to Medina, since at this port 
access would be afforded the Moslem pilgrims who come from India 
and other parts of the Orient and are usually landed there, There 
are no formidable engineering difficulties in crossing the strip of desert 
between the coast at Jeddah and Medina. 

From the Damascus and Haifa junction at Deera or from Ma' an a 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 11 

spur to Akaba on the Gulf of Suez is also a probability, since this 
would be a natural commercial route. It would run by Mount 
Sinai. Political objections on the part of Great Britain because a 
railroad to Akaba would give Turkey strategic command of Egypt 
may delay the consummation of this project. 

It is the declared purpose of the Turkish Government to keep the 
Hedjaz Railway entirely in its own control, not only owning but also 
operating it. Nevertheless several propositions have been made by 
European companies to take over the line from Haifa to Deera, and 
o complete the breakwater and other harbor works which would 
give Haifa much prestige as a commercial port. 

BEIRUT-DAMASCUS SYSTEM. 

The Beirut-Damascus system of railways consists of several lines 
controlled by a French company and connects those cities with Hama, 
Aleppo, and other points. The main stem is a narrow-gauge rack- 
and-pinion line over the Lebanon and anti-Lebanon mountain ranges, 
the distance from Beirut to Damascus b^ing 95 miles. This narrow- 
gauge railway serves as a better basis for passengers than for merchan- 
dise, freight still being carried by bullock carts and mule trains. The 
line from Rayak, halfway between Beirut and Damascus, to Aleppo, 
which is about 160 miles in length, is of standard gauge, as are the 
Damascus-Hama branch and the other spurs. In order to control 
the valuable traffic to and from Aleppo it is proposed by the French 
company to build a standard-gauge line as far as Rayak, tunneling 
the mountains and thus avoiding the steep gradients of the present 
cog system, and also the expensive cargo transfer at Rayak. Surveys 
have been made for this purpose but no time has been fixed for car- 
rying out the project. 

Of the projected railways in Syria in ordinary circumstances the 
most promising one would be that from Alexandretta to Aleppo, 
replacing the present expensive transport by camel caravans and 
carts. There is a large export of licorice root and lumber and 
imports of cotton fabrics and coal through Alexandretta, and the 
tributary region between it and Aleppo has notable commercial 
opportunities, but the French company opposes any concession for 
such a line, since the traffic between Beirut and Aleppo which it 
expects to handle naturally would be diverted to the shorter route. 
In consequence of this opposition not much encouragement is given 
to the -interests which at different times have considered the advisa- 
bility of building the Aleppo-Alexandretta Railroad, although the 
estimated cost was not more than $5,000,000. A suggestion has 
been made that if American capitalists would take hold of the enter- 
prise some of the existing difficulties would disappear. 
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12 TRADE CONDITIONS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 

ASIA MINOR. 
SMYRNA AND OTHER PORTS. 

Asia Minor, in area, coast line, population, and possibilities, is 
considerably in the lead over Syria, though its trade naturally inter- 
mingles with that of the latter country. The chief cities are on the 
coast. The inhabitants are mainly to be found along the shore line 
of the Mediterranean, the Black Sea strip for various causes being 
thinly populated. Smyrna is both the largest city and the leading 
port, although Constantinople, being just across the Bosphorus, in 
European Turkey, may also be considered as an entrep6t for the 
trade of Asia Minor. Smyrna has a population vaguely estimated at 
between 300,000 and 400,000. It commands not only the commerce 
of the mainland, on which it is situated, but also of many of the 
islands in the Grecian Archipelago. Its railway lines extend into the 
interior and give it control of the trade of practically all the territory 
that is developed. What Marseille is to the western Mediterranean 
Smyrna is to the eastern Mediterranean. It has extensive harbor 
facilities, including a splendid quay and piers, and its shipping is more 
than double that of any port in Asiatic Turkey. The foreign trade 
approximates $40,000,000 annually, the exports usually exceeding the 
imports by $9,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

On the Black Sea Trebizond is the chief entrepdt. The imports 
vary from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 and the exports from $2,000,000 
to $2,500,000. More than one-half the imports, however, are goods 
in transit for Persia. Harput, in the interior, is to some degree the 
measure of the trade of Armenia, but its commerce is not equal to 
that of Trebizond. 

RAILWAYS — IMPORTANCE OF BAGDAD LINE. 

The railway lines in operation in Asia Minor do not exceed 1,500 
miles. The most important are those radiating from Smyrna and the 
road from Haidar Pasha, which is known as the Anatolian, though it 
is in reality a section of the Bagdad Railway. The Smyrna-Aidin 
line, comprising 320 miles of the main stem and branches, is owned 
and operated by an English company. This company has been author- 
ized to make an extension of 65 miles from Dinair, which later will 
reach Sparta and will open up a rich agricultural territory. The line 
from Smyrna to Cassaba*, which is controlled by a French company, 
passes through a fairly populous and productive region. 

The railway from Mersina to Adana is 60 miles in length. It is now 
owned by the German company which has the concession for the Bag- 
dad railway. In its future possibilities this Bagdad Railway is the 
most important railway enterprise in Asiatic Turkey. It is commonly 
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known as the Anatolian Company. The concession procured by the 
German capitalists in 1900 was for a through line from Koniah, the 
terminus of the Anatolian line from Haidar Pasha, to Bagdad, with 
branches to the Persian Gulf. Though the validity of the concession 
is not questioned, political rivalries stand in the way of the Bagdad 
and Persian Gulf sections of this line being completed for many years, 
and efforts from time to time are made to secure a modification of the 
German control by an international agreement which would enable 
Great Britain, Russia, and France to protect their interests and share 
with Germany in the enterprise. A through railroad from Constan- 
tinople to the Persian Gulf would be a competitor of the Suez Canal 
for the trade of India. 

There are many engineering difficulties in crossing the Taurus 
Mountains, and much of the region is declared to be unproductive, so 
that this part of the project is not an inviting one to capitalists, unless, 
backed by the. Turkish and their own governments. However, the- 
construction of these sections of the railroad is not one of immediate- 
concern, though when they are built and a line extends from Con- 
stantinople to the Persian Gulf it will be one of the most important 
railways in the world. 

Of present consequence to trade and the internal development of 
Asia Minor is the actual prolongation of the Anatolian Railway along 
the Bagdad route. From Koniah it has been prolonged to Eregli 
and Bulgurlu, 500 miles distant from Constantinople, and further 
extensions are now in progress. The prolongation along the surveyed 
route is north of Aleppo, but a branch undoubtedly will be run to 
that point and the first links be formed for providing a railway inlet 
and outlet to Mesopotamia and the upper Euphrates Valley. Con- 
nection is made with Smyrna at the junction known as Kara Hisarri, 
so that already the beginning of a network of railways may be said 
to exist in Asia Minor, and headway is being made in opening up 
the undeveloped interior, which has both mineral and agricultural 
possibilities. 

PROVISION FOR THE TRAFFIC OF THE CENTRAL REGION. 

The central region, it is assumed, will be served by the Bagdad 
Railway, and extensive shipping facilities have been provided at 
Haidar Pasha, where elevators with electric cranes and all the modern 
improvements have been erected. The bulk of the business so far at 
Haidar Pasha consists in handling the grain, w T hich is loaded into 
vessels that pass through the Dardenelles for the ports of Great 
Britain and the Continent. The import trade through Haidar Pasha 
up to this time has been light, but it is assumed that there will be a 
considerable commerce in agricultural machinery, mining machinery, 
and other heavy freight, as well 'as in cottons and textiles. Little 
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freight comes overland from the Continent to Constantinople for 
transshipment across the Bosphorus to Haidar Pasha and the interior 
of Asia Minor. The manufacturers of Germany and the other coun- 
tries appear to find it cheaper to send their goods over their own rail- 
way lines to their own -ports for shipment by vessels plying between 
those ports and Constantinople. 

TURKISH RAILWAY POLICY. 
GOVERNMENT AID — RAILS PURCHASED IN AMERICA. 

In addition to the ordinary concessions, the Turkish Government 
sometimes gives a guaranty of so much per kilometer for the construc- 
tion and operation of new railways by private companies. Several of 
the existing lines enjoy this concession. It is one reliance for the ulti- 
mate completion of the Bagdad Railway. In Asiatic Turkey, as in 
•other countries, the significance of railroad building does not consist 
merely in the quantity of material to be bought for the construction 
•of the given lines. It is rather in the enlargement of the existing 
markets and the opening of new ones. This is especially true of the 
lines in Asia Minor with the agricultural and the possible mineral 
development that may follow. 

No discrimination was shown by the Turkish Government in its 
purchases of material for the Hedjaz line, the orders for rails and 
rolling stock being placed in various countries. A purchase of 20,000 
tons of steel rails was made from a Pennsylvania steel company, 
and other orders would have been given if the activity at home had 
not rendered the American manufacturers indifferent to foreign 
business. These rails were shipped from Sparrows Point, Md., to 
Haifa, and the fulfilling of this contract demonstrated that the mills 
located at tide water in the United States can deliver rails to points 
so far distant as Asiatic Turkey in competition with the European 
mills, the difference in ocean freights not being appreciable. 

The Belgian mills have supplied the larger portion of the steel rails 
both on the Turkish Government railways and on the lines built, by 
the private companies. In the construction of the railroad to 
Aleppo the French company bought 40,000 tons of material in Bel- 
gium. The Turkish ■ Government also bought Belgian rails and 
material for the Hedjaz line from Damascus. Locomotives and 
other railway materials appear to have been bought impartially in 
■Germany and Great Britain. On the rack and pinion road between 
Beirut and Damascus Swiss engines are used. The English com- 
pany which is extending its line from Smyrna to Aidin in placing its 
contracts for the 70-pound rails to be used on this line indicated a 
willingness to divide its orders between England and the United 
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States. In both Syria and Asia Minor European firms have obtained 
the bridge work, American manufacturers showing no disposition to 
compete. 

ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
SLOW PROGRESS— LIBERALITY IN ASIATIC PROVINCES. 

Collateral to the market for iron and steel products as they may 
be needed for railways is the prospect of electrical equipment both 
for traction and lighting, and also for various electrical appliances 
such as fans and possibly telephone apparatus. The situation in the 
Ottoman Empire in regard to electricity is too well known to need 
review. The leading American companies refused to submit to the 
wearying wait and the intrigues and quarrels over concessions at 
Constantinople. They preferred to leave the field to their European 
connections and rivals. Some smaller electrical interests of the 
United States did enter into the competition but did not persist. 
The idea of American electrical manufacturers has been that when 
the German and other European companies, which had been waiting 
for fifteen years, got their concessions and entered on the contracts 
for Constantinople and elsewhere in European Turkey they would 
enter the field, but not till then. Now that a variety of concessions 
have been granted for Constantinople it is yet to be seen whether 
this plan will prove successful. It is worth knowing that at last the 
Turkish Empire seems to be within the dawn of the era of elec- 
tricity. More liberality has been shown in the Asiatic provinces 
than in European Turkey, but there is as yet very little electrical 
development. In Jerusalem the only electric light plant is a small 
one in the French hospice or pilgrim rest house, which was estab- 
lished without the knowledge of the Turkish authorities, but which 
has been allowe4 to remain. 

Damascus is the pioneer city to be provided with a complete sys- 
tem of trolley traction and electric illumination. Electric lights 
were installed and the first trolley cars were run in February of the 
present year. The company is Belgian, and it was given a profitable 
municipal contract for lighting Damascus. Power is obtained from 
the Barada River. 

TERMS OF BEIRUT FRANCHISE IN ILLUSTRATION. 

The franchises for electrical enterprises generally are given only to 
Turkish subjects, but with a full understanding that they may be 
turned over to foreign companies. So little is known about the 
conditions and the terms of these concessions that I give the sub- 
stance of the one granted to the company which is to light the citv 
1291—07 3 
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of Beirut by electricity. The concession is for ninety-nine years 
with the reservation that after thirty years the Government shall 
have the right to repurchase on payment of an annual sum equal to 
the average net earnings of the system for the previous five years. 
If the privilege of repurchase is exercised the Government guarantees 
the payment of the annuity during the remainder of the concession, 
and the valuation of the installation and the material is to be made 
in accordance with stipulations which are minutely set forth, includ- 
ing the conditions under which the Government shall take control. 
The concessionaire is required to form an Ottoman joint stock com- 
pany under the Turkish laws. The company is to pay the Govern- 
ment 12 per cent of its net receipts after payment of interest on its 
stock, bonds, and capital, and also after the payment of operating 
expenses. The company is required within twelve months after the 
granting of the concession to submit its plans for the approval of the 
minister of posts and telegraphs, and to begin work within two years 
from the date of the concession, terminating it within one year from 
the time the plans are approved. The works are to be under the 
joint control of the ministers of commerce and public works and of 
posts and telegraphs. The company is granted the free importation 
of material. Its real estate, funds and revenues, rolling and fixed 
stock, workshops, etc., are to be free from taxation. Its tariff of 
charges must be approved by the Government and a reduction of 20 
per cent is to be made on mosques, schools, civil and military build- 
ings, hospitals, and streets. 

The capital of the company is fixed at 6,000,000 francs, or approxi- 
mately $1,200,000. The president and one-third of the officers and 
administrators are to be Turkish subjects. Disputes as to the pro- 
visions of the concession, the contracts, etc., are to be referred to the 
Turkish tribunals. The company is required to make quarterly 
reports of its receipts to the minister of commerce and public works. 
In a separate series of stipulations the technical details regarding the 
plans and the installation of the plant, its operation and repairs, and 
the relations of the company to the municipality are set forth. A 
provision, which has much significance, is that in case a telephone 
line is authorized the preference for this franchise shall be given to 
the electric-lighting company. This provision is inserted in nearly 
all the concessions granted for electric traction and lighting. 

HOSTILITY TO TELEPHONES — WATER POWER. 

At the present time there are in the whole Ottoman Empire — 
Asiatic and European — possibly a dozen private telephone lines, but 
no public ones. The policy of the Government has been steadily and 
consistently hostile to the introduction of this invention, but it is 
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generally assumed that this hostility is likely to give way at any 
time and the introduction of telephones be permitted, in which case 
the construction of lines throughout the Empire will be very rapid 
and a valuable market will be opened for electrical apparatus. 
Because of the belief that the introduction of telephones can not 
much longer be delayed all the companies which are providing for 
electricity seek to have the telephone rights reserved for themselves. 
The abundance of water power, which goes to waste in different 
parts of Asiatic Turkey, is one incentive to the use of electricity, arid 
it is possible that some manufacturing enterprise may be developed 
along with lighting and traction plants. At Damascus the power of 
the Barada River is much more than sufficient for the trolley and 
electric lighting plants. In the Aleppo region there is also abundanc 
of power, and the waterfalls along the Haifa Railway are attracting 
the attention of engineers. Some of the smaller municipalities are 
also likely to follow the example of Damascus and Beirut and provide 
trolleys and electric lighting. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
MODERN EQUIPMENT NOT GENERALLY USED — PLOWS AN EXCEPTION. 

The use of modern farm machinery in the settled districts of 
Syria and Asia Minor is yet far from general. European colonists 
employ it and gradually their success is making an impression on 
the natives. The German agriculturalists at Yafa and Haifa and the 
Jewish colony near Haifa are all well provided. At Yafa a good 
market exists for American agricultural machinery and it is supplied 
by local dealers. The line of least resistance seems to be in the 
introduction of harvesters, plows, and the simplest farm tools. 
American thrashers have not been successful. The experiment with 
these in Syria a few years ago promised well, but was on somewhat 
too large a scale, and the experimenters were a little too far ahead of 
their time. Similarly a large importer of agricultural machinery at 
Smyrna, after losing money, gave up the attempt. Preference is 
shown for the very heavy and solid English thrashers. It is claimed 
that the American machines, made as they are for the moister grain 
of the United States, are not adaptable for thrashing the dry straw 
which is characteristic of the grain in Syria and Asia Minor, where the 
bruiser is so necessary in order to get the best results from the tall 
straw and chaff. But the comparatively small number of Europeans 
engaged in agriculture on a large scale, and the indifference of the 
native farmers, along with their inability to handle complicated 
machinery, are the chief causes of the limited demand for thrashers. 

American plows have a fairly widely distributed sale. This busi- 
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ness is not a new one. One of the largest importers in Smyrna supplies 
not only Syria and Asia Minor, but also Macedonia and Egypt, with 
a well-known plow of Indiana manufacture. His system has been 
to create agencies which sell at the same prices that are charged in 
Smyrna. These agencies are kept fully supplied with the different 
repair parts which may be needed, and they are impressed with the 
importance of supplying the peasants with these parts, so that the 
plow is not discarded or put out of use when an accident occurs. 
Instead, the aim is to provide the farmers with a constant demonstra- 
tion of the best means of utilizing it. This firm also furnishes 
printed information in the Turkish and Greek languages, which are 
those most in use by the peasants. 

CULTIVATORS, WINDMILLS, PUMPS, ETC., USED TO SOME EXTENT. 

Cultivators of American manufacture have an occasional sale, but 
the best market next to that for plows is of harvesters of the different 
American makes. Mowers and reapers from Illinois and New York 
have the market, so far as one may be said to exist. Cornshellers 
have been imported experimentally, but it has not been possible to 
create a market for them. Some harrows also have been sold. 
Windmills, mostly from Freeport and Batavia, 111., are to be seen in 
various places, generally along the coast. A drawback to their gen- 
eral use is the system of land ownership. The peasant cultivator 
who should introduce a windmill would not own it, since he is only a 
tenant and the title would be vested in the landowner, the latter is 
not sufficiently interested to provide for the improvement, and gen- 
erally refuses to allow the cultivators a rebate in the rent for fixed 
improvements. The expense of lubricating the windmills is also a 
drawback, but perhaps the greatest obstacle is the ignorance of the 
peasant cultivator and the indifference of the landlord. 

The ordinary pumps of American manufacture are in common use, 
but of late years the sales have not been extensive. This is par- 
ticularly true in the neighborhood of the cities which have installed 
municipal waterworks. Irrigating pumps are little known, because 
Asiatic Turkey yet knows little of irrigation. 

FARMERS MUST BE TAUGHT TO USE MACHINERY. 

The American manufacturers of agricultural machinery who have 
had the best success are those who have regularly provided means of 
demonstration. Without this demonstration the Syrian or Turkish 
peasant is entirely helpless in handling a modern farm implement. 
Some of the American manufacturers also have failed to realize that 
the plow, which is so well adapted to soft prairie soil, is not fitted for 
the stony soil of Palestine. Model farms appear to be the best means 
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of demonstration. Patience also is essential. The Anatolian Rail- 
way, in an effort to educate the peasants of Asia Minor in the use of 
modern plows, supplied a large number of them on trial, but not 
taking sufficient pains with the demonstration of how to use them 
the experiment was a failure and the peasants went back to their 
primitive instruments. The Turkish Government agricultural school 
at Constantinople formed an excellent collection of improved plows 
for the special benefit of the cultivators, who were invited to visit 
the grounds and learn something of the new system of agriculture. 
But in the actual work on the Government farm they found the old 
style of plow which they themselves used also employed for the work 
that was done, and it is doubtful whether they were benefited by the 
mere exhibition of strange implements whose uses were not explained. 
A cheap German plow, which was sold in Bulgaria for 70 francs, or $14, 
was introduced into Asia Minor, but did not find a good market. 
Much harm was done legitimate farm tools from the United States 
by a firm in Constantinople which while professing to deal in Ameri- 
can agricultural implements sold cheap German farm tools as of such 
manufacture. The firm did not continue long in business, but in the 
meantime the harm had been done to the reputation of the American 
implements, 

LACK OF GOOD ROADS PREVENTS SALE OF MODERN VEHICLES. 

Farm wagons do not meet encouragement at this period when good 
roads are so few and facilities of transportation so primitive. The 
camel or donkey and the rude bullock cart are considered sufficient 
for all needs. In the towns and cities, however, buggies and car- 
riages are in use. The first American carriage was introduced into 
Palestine by a tourist guide. Many of them are now found in Yafa 
and Jerusalem, but the market has its limitations. In Damascus 
some rough four-wheeled vehicles of native manufacture are employed, 
though most of the carriages are of European manufacture. Smyrna 
also shows a preference for the European vehicles. Bicycles and 
motor cycles are in limited demand, but motor cars are rarely seen. 
The lack of good roads is the explanation. 

Among other manufactures the suggestion has been made that a 
market might be secured for oil engines for flour mills, screens for 
sifting barley, and wool-cleaning machines. A good demand has been 
developed both in Syria and in Asia Minor for oil cooking stoves, 
several of the American foundries having local agencies and competing 
for this trade. It is one that is susceptible of further development. 
The oil heating stoves have not been so popular, English and French 
makes apparently having secured the preference. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS. 
OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN HARDWARE AND FURNITURE. 

A merchant in Beirut, who imported half a dozen Cincinnati safes, 
found an excellent market and developed what promises to be a 
permanent trade. A similar experiment in Smyrna was not so suc- 
cessful, cheap German and Austrian safes having the field as against 
the better American article. Yet with persistence the sale of Ameri- 
can safes may be increased. 

It is the prevalent opinion of dealers and importers that American 
hardware can find a much larger market, if it is pushed. Most of the 
ironmongery of ordinary grade comes from Belgium, Germany, and 
Austria, though Great Britain has a fair market for the best quality. 
In Asia Minor a growing demand has been shown for round and 
square bar iron, hoop iron, pig iron, wrought-iron nails, hammers, 
hatchets, shovels, saws, and locks. Galvanized sheet and bar iron is 
in steady demand. Steel wire and wire nails are also in good demand 
and this trade already is partly supplied by the United States. There 
is a fair demand for iron tubes for water and gas pipes. 

A Beirut importer furnishes the following list of iron and steel 
products which he thinks cold be exported advantageously from the 
United States to Syria: Paris point nails and tacks, rivet bolts and 
round bolts with flat heads, bar tin and tin plate, tweezers and 
nippers, vises, screw nails, bridle plates, lantern sockets, carriage 
and saddle fixtures, and household ironware and cutlery. 

One of the best openings afforded is for American furniture, both 
household and office. Warerooms showing these articles exclu- 
sively would attract attention. The Austrian bentwood and the 
fine German furniture are too dear for general consumption. Roll-- 
top desks have a market wherever an effort is made to supply 
them. Extension tables also have met 'with favor. American 
chairs retailing from $24 to $30 a dozen have been sold, although this 
trade has not been pressed. Some sample folding beds have been 
received with favor. 

MINING MACHINERY WILL BE NEEDED. 

The mineral resources of Asia Minor are yet so little exploited 
that the prospectiye outlook for mining machinery can not be very 
well estimated. It is significant, however, that a large number of 
companies and individuals have been seeking concessions, though 
their jealousies and intrigues have retarded the development of this 
industry. Within a year a less contentious disposition has been 
shown by the prospecting companies and some modifications have 
been secured in the Turkish mining regulations. These modifica- 
tions promise to bring about an active era of prospecting. The 
substance of the Turkish mining laws is that the right to work a 
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mine must be conferred by imperial decree. It is valid for ninety- 
nine years in the case of ores running in veins and from forty to 
ninety-nine years in the case of chrome, emery, and other ores 
which are found in masses. A royalty of 1 to 5 per cent ad valorem 
is charged on all metals extracted by means of shafts and galleries, 
and of 10 to 20 per cent on the products of mines whose mineral 
lies in masses. The concessionaires of the Bagdad Railway have 
the exclusive right to develop land and minerals in a strip 40 miles 
wide on each side of the railway, and also have valuable rights for 
exploiting the petroleum fields. When the railway enterprise itself 
makes further progress this mineral concession, it is expected, will 
be exploited very thoroughly, but there are also many deposits in 
other parts of Asia Minor, and an era of mineral development is not 
dependent on the one railway enterprise. The minerals include 
chrome, zinc, copper, manganese, borax, coal, bitumen, emery, anti- 
mony, mercury, and gold and silver, so that the machinery which 
will be in demand when the mineral development of Asiatic Turkey 
begins in earnest can be judged. 

textile imports. 

great Britain's strong lead in cottons. 

The trade of Asiatic Turkey in textiles almost reduces itself to 
cottons, and until recently the trade in cottons has confined itself 
to Manchester. Now other European countries are competing, Italy 
foremost among them. The United States is hardly in the business. 
Manchester supplies from 70 to 75 per cent of all the cottons imported 
into Asiatic Turkey. At Smyrna the imports amount to $5,000,000 
annually, and at Beirut and Alexandretta they are about the same. 

The nature of the Syrian imports through Beirut may be learned 
from the following summary of the yearly importations furnished 
me by one of the leading import houses: 700,000 to 800,000 pieces, 
24 to 36 yards, unbleached, different widths, 27 to 36 inches, and 
different qualities; 120,000 to 150,000 pieces, 39 yards, bleached, 32 
to 36 inches widths, different qualities; 220,000 to 250,000 prints, 
30 to 40 yards, different widths and qualities; 300,000 to 350,000 
packages of white cotton threads, 10 pounds each, Nos. 16 to 24. 

Another importer supplied the following list of English imitations 
of American cabots, which are in the greatest demand : 



- Pattern. 


Width. 


^Length. 


MK extra 


Inches. 
30-31 
26-40 
27-30 
30-50 
27-37 
30-31 
30-31 


Yards. 
60-70 


MKhl 


24 


MK h II 


24 


MKhlV 


■ Various. 


RFh 


24 


WGh 


60-70 


RFh III : 


60-70 
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Many other qualities in popular demand are much lighter and of 
different widths. The finish of these patterns is especially fine and 
is one source of their popularity as against Americans. Some cotton 
/blankets are imported from the United States. Cotton yarns of all. 
numbers and all qualities are also sold extensively in the Beirut 
jnarket. 

In Damascus, which is a great fitting out place for the interior 
trade, Manchester has almost a complete monopoly. In the famous 
native bazaar there is a special bazaar for these English goods. 
From 80 to 82 per cent of all the cotton textiles imported are from 
England. The chief articles are madapolams, unbleached calicoes, 
prints, muslins, shirtings, longcloths, and T-cloths. Of these, 
unbleached calicoes amount to $500,000 annually and prints to 
$400,000. England also has the advantage in cotton yarns, though 
the competition of Italy is felt. The coarse Indian yarns which at 
one time had considerable popularity have been almost entirely 
displaced by the Italian yarns, including inferior white, superior 
bleached, and twisted bleached. In colored Nos. 16 to 30, Great 
Britain has a substantial monopoly, as also in unbleached and colored 
of various numbers. Italian sales of double-twisted bleached are 
increasing, though Manchester still holds 65 to 70 per cent of that 
trade. Germany has made some headway in red and crimson yarns 
owing to the greater durability of the German dyes. The United 
States sends no yarns to Damascus. 

SMYRNA IMPORTS A SMALLER PROPORTION FROM ENGLAND. 

Manchester does not have so large a share in he cotton textiles 
which Smyrna imports for its own consumption and for distribution 
to Asia Minor and the islands of the iEgean Archipelago, but the total 
some years reaches $2,500,000. After Manchester comes Italy with 
$750,000 to $1,000,000, and then the United States with $100,000 to 
$150,000, chiefly of standard gray and brown sheetings, ducks, and 
blue, black, and gray drills. Italian cottonades and English denims 
have crowded the American textiles. England supplies most of the 
muslins, shirtings, and print goods, mulls, calicoes, white goods 
(bleached and unbleached), drills, and velvets. Italy's best market 
is for unbleached goods, drills, and cottonades. Both Germany and 
Austria supply some heavy cotton cloth and shawls. 

At Harput, through which the trade of Armenia is supplied, 
American "A" cabots still retain a fair market, but U AA" cabots 
are divided between Germany and Italy. England supplies the bulk 
of the calicoes and prints, though both Italy and Germany now have 
a fair share of this market. Ginghams, of which 80,000 to 90,000 
yards are imported, come from all Europe, while canton flannels are 
divided between Germany, France, and Italy. 
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AMERICAN GOODS IMITATED TO THEIR DISADVANTAGE. 

The similarity of the imports both for Syria and Asia Minor is 
noticeable, and the same condition is met at all the ports and distrib- 
uting centers. This is the success with which American cottons 
have been imitated and put on the market at a lower price than the 
manufacturers in the United States have been able to offer It might 
be more correct to say that the cabots have been counterfeited rather 
than imitated. These counterfeits are found in the bazaars of Con- 
stantinople as well as of Smyrna and Beirut, and are so designed as to 
avoid trade-mark infringement, though they are unscrupulously 
pushed as "Americans." 

The problem seems to be for the American mills to ho!d the market 
which formerly was theirs and then to look for new ones. I was 
informed in Constantinople that the manufacturers' agents who con- 
trol the output of the cabots had been giving concessions to buyers, 
but that they were yet unable to shade their prices so as to 
meet fully the competition of the cheaper and inferior grades. So 
many consular reports have beefl: made on this subject, and samples 
of cottons forwarded to the Bureau of Manufactures, that there is 
little to add to the suggestions made by the consuls. The Southern 
mills, which secured a foothold two years ago, do not seem to have 
pushed their advantage or to have guarded themselves sufficiently 
against their competitors, who at once began to imitate the American 
article that was achieving popularity, especially the sheetings and 
drills. Manchester, through its agencies and branch houses, is in such 
close touch with the Levant that it is enabled to take immediate 
advantage of any change in the popular taste and also of the enter- 
prise of competitors. Nevertheless the fact that the Italian mills 
have invaded this market, equally at the expense of Manchester and 
the United States, seems to show that it can not be held as a permanent 
monopoly by any country. The most practical suggestion I have 
heard, and the one which has been impressed on me by the importers 
and mercantile houses, is that the American mills should establish 
their own agencies and maintain permanent representatives who will 
at all times be in touch with the manufacturers and with the importers. 

GERMANY AHEAD IN SUPPLYING WOOLEN GOODS. 

Of textiles other than cottons the bulk of trade is divided between 
England and Germany, the latter having the larger share of the 
woolen goods. Germany has a good market for shawls and clothing 
of the common grade, the finer cloths coming from England. Most 
of the woolen yarns are also supplied by England and the fine dry 
goods by France. The chief article of head-gear, where the turban 
is not used, is the fez or tarbouche. The use of the tarbouche is 
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universal. The market is very largely supplied by Austria. French 
competition through the Algerian colony and British manufacturers' 
efforts have not made notable inroads on the Austrian trade in tar- 
bouches. The market is so valuable that these countries are con- 
stantly striving to secure a share in it. 

RUBBER AND LEATHER GOODS. 
UNITED STATES CONTROLS TRADE IN RUBBERS. 

Though the United States has no part in supplying head-gear to the 
Turkish Empire, it does furnish a share of the footwear. It is more 
than ten years since American goloshes, or rubbers, were introduced, 
and they now command the market. There is a large sale for them 
in Jerusalem, Beirut, Damascus, Smyrna, and Armenia. Their 
popularity illustrates how a market may be created. As an example, 
50 pairs of overshoes were imported in 1899 into Armenia from Eng- 
land and Russia. In 1905 1,000 pairs were imported, of which 900 
were from the United States. Beirut shows a similar growth. In 
Jerusalem at one time the demand was limited to the tourists. Now 
the native inhabitants are the largest consumers. The' competition 
in some places is with the Russian overshoes; in others with the 
French or British article, but in every place it has been developed 
that an American golosh of good quality can be offered at a more 
reasonable price than the European make. The quality is not quite 
equal to the rubber overshoe which is sold in the United States, but 
S^ith a slight improvement in this respect, without a corresponding 
advance in price, the American rubber will hold the field. The trade 
has been fostered very carefully by manufacturers in the United 
States who were quick to appreciate the possibilities of the demand 
after it was created. 

OPENING FOR AMERICAN BOOTS AND SHOES. 

That American boots and shoes have not thus far made progress 
equal to that of American rubbers is due to the failure systematically 
to cultivate the market. European shoes are sold, but the Turkish 
people find the same objection to them that is found by others. 
They lack durability, and the lasts from which they are made have 
little adaptability to the Turkish foot. Such American shoes as have 
been introduced have found favor, though to secure their general use 
a larger variety will be necessary. Up to this time the styles send 
shapes offered have been very limited, and the Syrian or Turkish 
buyer who found something suitable did so by chance. The best 
way to develop this trade seems to be the establishment of American 
shoe stores with a full line of styles and shapes, as has been done very 
successfully in the cities of the Continent. The retail prices which 
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the dealers obtain are 40 to 50 per cent higher than in the United 
States. Since the duty is only 8 per cent ad valorem, and in no 
event will be raised beyond 11 per cent, the margin of profit is a large 
one and should be sufficient inducement for the dealers. 

Manufacturers "who complain of the high duties which European 
countries are imposing on American boots and shoes, and who see a 
prospective loss of market on that account, would do well to turn 
their attention to Turkey, where a market awaits them after the 
initial expense is incurred. They need not fear that native indus- 
tries can be established to compete with them when once they have 
popularized the American shoe. An ambitious attempt of this kind 
was made in Syria with machinery imported from the United States. 
It failed, as other attempts to manufacture American shoes in foreign 
countries have failed, because of the inability to specialize, as is done 
in the United States. The enterprise afterwards was revived, but on a 
much narrower basis and only with a view to supplying a limited 
local demand. Something has been done by American makers of 
black glazed kids, of which a large variety are offered, but this trade 
is centered in Constantinople and has not been pushed in Asiatic 
Turkey. American saddlery has found a sale by the dealers who 
were hardy enough to risk its importation. The fancy saddlery suits 
the Bedouin, whose whole wealth is in his horse and its accouterments. 

PROVISIONS. 
INDIRECT IMPORTATIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

Turkish Government regulations and prohibitions interfere with 
the sale of certain lines of provisions. It is claimed that American 
hams, which could not get direct importation from the United States, 
have been admitted when consigned through Germany. The impor- 
tation of crude cotton-seed oil is also prohibited. Nevertheless 
French exporters are allowed to ship sesame from the port of Mar- 
seille, though sesame can be used for adulteration the same as cotton- 
seed oil. Since the Mohammedan population will not use lard or 
other hog products, the cotton-seed oil would seem to be especially 
suitable for their needs. a 

The market for oleomargarine varies widely from time to time, but 
no month passes that a considerable quantity is not received from the 
United States. Formerly for the Syrian market the oleo was shipped 
to Constantinople and then transshipped to Beirut, but for the last 
year or two the Beirut shipments have been direct. Smyrna also 
imports direct. Starch is imported in considerable quantities. 

o Owing to the diplomatic representations of the United States the restriction on 
cotton-seed oil has been removed. 
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Foreign soaps have to meet so many exacting conditions of chemical 
analysis before they are admitted that American dealers have never 
made a serious effort to secure this trade. The importations are of 
the finer grades, and these are obtained in England, France, Italy, 
and Germany. 

Malt liquors are imported from Europe, yet American beer from 
Milwaukee has a secure market in Syria, "where the importations are 
increasing. Light beers are the favorite. Some beer has also been 
shipped from the United States to Smyrna, but an established 
market there does not yet exist. American whiskies are in fair 
demand. 

Chicago tinned meats, canned salmon, and similar articles are to be 
had in some places, but about two-thirds of this trade is held by 
Great Britain. American breakfast foods have obtained some vogue, 
especially in Palestine, where relishes and various dry groceries are 
to be had. American flour is imported into Syria and Smyrna inter- 
mittently in competition with Russian and Roumanian flour. Con- 
sul-General Ozmxin, at Constantinople, recently has taken up the ques- 
tion of American flour for the Turkish Empire, and manufacturers 
who are looking to 'that market can obtain information by com- 
municating with him. Beet sugar is imported almost entirely from 
Austria-Hungary, which supplies two-thirds of what is consumed. 
It is shipped by way of Trieste. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
WHAT IS SENT ABROAD AND WHERE IT IS SENT. 

The export products which the Asiatic provinces of Turkey send 
abroad to pay for their importations include barley, wheat, licorice 
root, leaf tobacco, olive oil, coffee, wine, fruits and nuts, wool, hides, 
goat and sheep skins, opium, emery, cocoons, manufactured silks, 
silk threads and waste silk, carpets and rugs, and some raw cotton. 
A small quantity of raw cotton is shipped from Syria, though most of 
what is produced is utilized in local manufactures. This is true of the 
Hama region, which is tributary to Damascus. Cotton is also being 
raised in the valley of Jericho, although the total product is not large. 
Cocoons and waste silk are shipped to France and Italy, while some 
silk stuffs with cotton mixture find a market in Egypt. A native 
wine which is produced in the vicinity of Haifa is exported to Egypt, 
Great Britain, and Germany. Oranges are exported from Yafa 
chiefly to Liverpool, although an occasional choice cargo finds its way 
to the United States. The Yafa shipments in ordinary years amount 
to 600,000 boxes, but in come years they exceed 700,000. Figs, nuts, 
and raisins are exported chiefly from Smyrna. 

Great Britain is the leading buyer of the agricultural crops, taking 
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the bulk of the barley and beans and dividing the wheat with Mar- 
seille and Antwerp, although the latter port also receives some of the 
barley. Great Britain supplies Cardiff coal and patent fuel, some 
provisions, miscellaneous manufactures, and, above everything else, 
cotton fabrics. Germany and Austria take very few Asiatic products 
in return for the varied articles which they sell to Syria and Asia 
Minor. Belgium, which has so profitable an interest in the market 
for iron and steel products, is also a relatively small buyer. France 
has a heavy balance of trade against her, but this is because of the 
large importations of cocoons and semi-raw material for her factories. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES BUYS. 

The United States, which is a good customer for Turkish products, 
is at the bottom of the list in regard to sending back goods instead of 
cash to pay for her purchases. She is a heavy buyer of licorice root, 
taking the entire shipments, while wool, hides, and skins have their 
price fixed by the demand in the United States. Smyrna opium and 
leaf tobacco are also important items, while Smyrna figs are a source 
of profitable supply. Old rubbers, in some years are an important 
item. They are collected from all parts of the Empire. The high 
price which rubber has commanded during recent years has created 
a regular business in gathering old and worn-out overshoes, which are 
shipped to New York to be melted and used again in the manufacture 
of new goloshes. 

Much of the licorice root is shipped through the Syrian port of 
Alexandretta, but it is also obtained from the region tributary to the 
Black Sea and from the districts which lie back of Bagdad. Emery 
stone is shipped from Smyrna, and bitumen or asphalt of high grade 
is exported from Syria to the United States, where it is used in tanning 
and finishing leather. 

The values of the articles entering into the commerce of the United 
States with Asiatic Turkey appear from the following figures based 
on the statistics of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor for the fiscal years 1905 and 1906: 

Imports into the United States prom Asiatic Turkey. 



Article. 



Licorice root 

Opium 

Coffee (Arabia) 

Cotton manufactures 
Fruits and nuts: 

Dates 

Figs 

Raisins 

Allother 

Hides and skins 

Metals 



1905. 



$1,404,574 

653,391 

137,355 

28,830 

185,340 
534,212 

67,888 
108,712 
358,144 

15,025 



1906. 



$1,049, 

598, 

183, 

29 

312, 
631, 
241, 

95, 
501, 

14, 



Article. 



Ores: 

Chromate of iron 

Emery 

Silk manufactures 

Leaf tobacco 

Raw wool 

Carpets and carpeting . . . 

Miscellaneous articles 

Total 



1905 



$22,844 

98,426 

6,686 

277,964 

1,789,572 

111,975 

231,937 



6,021,876 



1906. 



$90,570 
179,272 
3,385 
414, 148 
1,605, 70 
145,904 
388,732 



6,485,749 
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Exports from the United States to Asiatic Turkey. 



Article. 


1905. 


1906. 


Article. 


1905. 


1906. 


Agricultural implements. . 


$9,381 
106,731 

104,412 
3,006 
3,165 


$10,890 ' 
231,667 

32,753 i 

4,728 i 
117,440 | 


Distilled spirits 


$23,454 

39,032 
71,531 


$17,613 
6,738 


Cotton manufactures 

Iron and steel manufac- 


Wood and manufactures 
of wood 


tures 


All other articles 

Total ... 


223,749 




Mineral oils 


360,772 


645,578 







The year 1906 made a little better showing for the United States, 
and the exports may be said to average $500,000 annually. 

INCREASING TRADE WITH AMERICA. 

The trade relations of the United States with Asiatic Turkey as 
evolved in a ten-year period may be seen from the following sum- 
mary: 

Imports op United States prom and Exports to Asiatic Turkey. 



Imports. 


Exports. 


1896. 


1906. • 1 1896. 


1906. 


$3,103,000 


$6,485,741 


$150,000 


$645,578 



From this it appears that in the ten years Asiatic Turkey has a 
trifle more than doubled her exports to the United States and the 
United States has increased her exports to Asiatic Turkey fourfold. 
Considerable variation, however, was shown in the period from 1895 
to 1897, and in one year the exports only reached $48,000. While 
the percentage of gain is much larger for the exports from the United 
States, nevertheless the total is still so small that it is scarcely appre- 
ciable, while the doubling of the imports from Asiatic Turkey, the 
figures being in the millions, is far more significant. This seems to 
afford the basis for increased efforts on the part of American man- 
ufacturers to secure something like a balance of trade or an equal 
interchange of products. 

It is a coincidence that the commerce between Turkey in Europe 
and the United States is almost as great, according to the statistics, as 
the commerce with the Asiatic provinces. For the calendar year 
1906 the American imports from European Turkey were $6,961,000 
and the exports $875,000. But since Constantinople, through which 
the bulk of the trade with European Turkey is done, serves also as a 
distributing center for Asia Minor and Turkey, both in exports and 
imports, it is a fair assumption that the American trade with the 
Asiatic provinces is materially larger than with the European prov- 
inces of the Ottoman Empire. 
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CUSTOMS REQUIREMENTS AND TARIFF RATES. 

The customs requirements regarding the importation of merchan- 
dise are somewhat complicated and are apt to be vexatious to Ameri- 
can shippers until they learn how to observe the regulations. This 
they can only do by following the instructions received from the com- 
mission agents and the brokers at the various ports. Remonstrances 
are constantly made at the indifference shown by the port and cus- 
toms officials in the method of opening and handling packages, but 
these remonstrances may safely be left to the brokers and commission 
agents, who by long experience know the degree of vigor with which 
it is necessary to give voice to their protests. It should, however, be 
remembered by shippers in packing their goods that much merchan- 
dise is transported by caravans and that such articles require special 
care. The package which is generally recommended is one that does 
not exceed 145 pounds in weight. 

The Turkish tariff is a uniform ad valorem one. The schedule in 
force is 8 per cent on all articles except tobacco, but conditional con- 
sent of the European nations has been given to the increase to 11 per 
cent proposed by the Ottoman Government. At the time this report 
is written the advanced rate has not been put into force. The news of 
its becoming operative will be recorded in the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports. 

It should be said that the numerous and complicated tonnage and 
other port dues have the effect of increasing the actual customs impost, 
but the brokers and commission agents who handle the goods are so 
thoroughly familiar with these requirements that they are able to fix 
the average almost as accurately as if the dues and the incidental 
charges were included in the ad valorem tariff. Where a dispute 
arises regarding the values fixed by the shippers and by the Turkish 
customs appraisers the shippers or their consignees have the right to 
turn in the disputed goods to the Government at their own valuation 
for public sale. 

A uniform export tax of 1 per cent is laid on all articles shipped from 
the Turkish Empire to foreign countries, except mineral products, 
which pay a higher rate. Commercial travelers with samples pay the 
full ad valorem rates on entering their goods, but on the reexportation 
of the samples within six months the duty paid is returned. The 
regulations on this point are minute, and it is desirable for commercial 
travelers to inform themselves concerning the requirements, and 
especially to see that a duplicate list of their samples is made, so that 
it can be used in case of reexportation by a different port than that 
through which imported. 
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METHODS OF INCREASING TRADE. 

WHAT COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS MAY ACCOMPLISH — THE CREDIT 

SYSTEM. 

American "drummers" are rare in Asiatic Turkey. When they do 
come they should be supplied with a full line of samples which they 
can put to practical demonstration. As in every part of the Orient, 
demonstration is of prime importance. In the language of one of the 
consuls, the goods must be held right in the faces of the persons to be 
secured as customers. Two men came to Jerusalem one year with 
aluminum stereoscopic holders, and it was thought they might sell 
twenty. They went around for a few days, held them in front of peo- 
ple, explained how the stereoscopes were to be used, sold 300, and 
established a permanent business. They were equally successful in 
Smyrna. Standard articles which are not novelties find a market in 
the same manner. 

This method of selling by exhibiting the sample and demonstrating 
its use has been followed with much success by Austrian and German 
drummers. Makers of agricultural machinery are about the only 
ones in the United States who have recognized the necessity of 
demonstration and they have not always persisted. American man- 
ufacturers are also slow to furnish their local representatives with 
samples, although it is impossible to sell their goods by means of 
catalogues and circulars only. An illustration of this unwillingness 
was given me in Damascus, where an enterprising young merchant, 
whose financial standing was excellent and was easily ascertained, 
sought to open up a promising trade in several lines. Requests to 
the American firms for samples were ignored. Disgusted, he made 
application to English firms handling the same lines and the samples 
were promptly forwarded. That was one instance in which American 
trade was lost through too great caution. 

The subject of commercial travelers is concisely covered in a recent 
report of Consul Harris, of Smyrna, and I quote his pertinent sug- 
gestions, which are equally applicable to other parts of Asiatic 
Turkey: 

Eight hundred commercial travelers come to Smyrna every year. With the excep- 
tion of about 75 from England they all come from continental Europe. None comes 
from America. The aid of the commercial traveler has become such an all-powerful 
factor in the development of trade in this part of the world that it is a matter of much 
comment on the part of those familiar with business conditions that American manu- 
facturers do not send their representatives to Smyrna. Thus far their American 
interests have been either in the hands of resident agents or they have depended upon 
catalogues to bring them an occasional and uncertain order. These methods of secur- 
ing markets are generally unsatisfactory. Agents are not always fully informed or 
empowered to act, and orders taken from catalogues often cause delay and unneces- 
sary correspondence. American manufacturers who wish to secure a foothold in 
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this country must adopt aggressive methods, and send out men who know their par- 
ticular branch thoroughly. 

Commercial travelers need no license in Turkey. All that is necessary to go from 
one port to another is that they be provided with a police traveling permit, which 
costs 60 cents, and can be obtained from the local police authorities through the 
Ajnerican consulates. Under no circumstances should former Ottoman subjects ever 
be sent as commercial travelers. In the absence of a naturalization treaty with 
Turkey, naturalized American citizens of Ottoman origin will be subject to no end 
of trouble and run great risk in the end of being expelled from the country. In fact, 
the Government prohibits their return unless the change in nationality took place 
prior to 1869 or was done in virtue of a special permission granted by the Sultan. 

THE CREDIT QUESTION. 

y The question of credits in Asiatic Turkey, as in European Turkey, 
is a most difficult one. Notwithstanding that the Germans have 
secured customers by giving long time, and perhaps by not scruti- 
nizing too closely the standing of their agents, the system is not to be 
recommended, though the average result must show a profit or the 
Germans would not continue the system. It is one of the most 
troublesome problems with which American firms have had to deal. 
Local agents very capable as to pushing goods have often turned out 
to be untrustworthy and financially unsound. While established 
firms of high standing naturally object to being classed with unre- 
liable petty traders and while they object to paying before goods are 
received, yet most of them announce their willingness to meet drafts 
under the ordinary conditions; that is, they will pay the drafts drawn 
on London or on any of the banks of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Imperial Ottoman Bank, with headquarters in Constantinople, has 
branches in all parts of Asia Minor and Syria. It is under French 
control. The Credit Lyonnais of Paris also has branches in most of 
the ports and cities of Asia Minor and Syria. Germans are now 
establishing their own financial institutions, the Orient Bank being 
the leading one. 

Since there are no mercantile rating agencies, the banks and the 
information which may be obtained indirectly through consular rep- 
resentatives are the only means of determining the financial standing 
of the importers who seek credits. It is well to have specific state- 
ments from the banks as to the one matter of financial soundness, 
since the oriental habit is sometimes indulged in and general recom- 

' mendations made which, while correct enough, do not meet the 
specific requirements of exporters in the United States, some of whom 
have suffered losses through showing too great confidence in recom- 
mendations of this character. In every case explicit answers should 
be asked as to the financial standing of the would-be customer, and 
where the banks evade giving the explicit information the credits 
may be wisely refused. 
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FOREIGN NATIONALITIES. 
IMPORTANCE OF CONSULAR COURTS CONTROL OF FOREIGN TRADE. 

The doctrine of extraterritoriality in Turkish territory is insisted 
on by the United States as well as by the European nations. This 
is of great importance, for, except in the event of controversies with 
Turkish subjects, all disputes are tried before the consular courts. 
Since the larger portion of the foreign business of Turkey is carried 
on by foreign houses — that is, English, French, Austrian, German, 
Greek, and Italian subjects — nearly all cases of commercial litigation 
come before these courts and the litigants are not subject to the 
uncertainty of the Turkish tribunals. The rule with the foreign 
business colony is to avoid disputes with Turkish subjects and to 
keep out of the Ottoman courts. 

At Constantinople there is a union of foreign commercial concerns 
in which the United States is represented. While the membership 
is local, the objects sought to be attained by the_ union apply to the 
whole Turkish Empire. This body makes its representations to the 
treaty powers regarding the reforms which are desired and which in 
its opinion hamper the development of commerce with Turkey. If 
the ambassadors of the treaty powers are favorably impressed with 
the reforms proposed, they bring the subject to the attention of the 
Turkish Government and sometimes secure the modifications desired. 

The nationalities represented in the Turkish Empire are varied, 
but it may be said that the foreign trade on its wholesale and job- 
bing side, and to a large degree in its retail features, is controlled by 
Europeans rather than by Turkish subjects. The English have large 
commercial interests which have been established for a century or 
more. They are very conservative, and have not expanded as might 
have been expected, but they are a fixed and definite factor in all 
that relates to the commerce of Turkey. The French have heavy 
investments in the railways and harbor works, but their import 
. trade is larger than their export commerce with Turkey. The Aus- 
trians have certain lines of business to which they confine them- 
selves. The Italians are very prominent and have the largest colo- 
nies, both at Constantinople and at Smyrna. The Greeks, however, 
are by far the most numerous nationality. They are extensively 
engaged in retail trade, are in shipping, and in a measure in the 
wholesale business. They are in close connection with the fruit trade 
of the United States. Of the Turkish subjects the Syrians are the 
most active and successful in commerce, and for that reason there 
is less of the European element in Beirut and other Syrian cities 
than in Asia Minor. The Armenians are located in Asia Minor, as 
well as in their own provinces. 
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GERMANS PREDOMINANT. 

The Germans, politically and commercially, are now the dominant 
force in the Turkish Empire, though less so in the Asiatic provinces 
than in Constantinople and the rest of Turkey in Europe. They 
have secured the most valuable railway and other concessions, and 
are in control of the enterprises which give the greatest promise. 
The colonies in Syria are yet small ones, but so far as colonization 
may develop there it is generally conceded that it will be along Ger- 
man lines. Except in the case of religious communities, other nations 
have made little efforts at colonization in Palestine. Asia Minor, with 
much greater possibilities in the way of agriculture and mineral 
resources to be developed and with a larger area than Syria, is looked 
on as a future field for German colonization. The predominance of 
German influence causes antagonism on the part of other European 
powers, notably Great Britain and France, which act together in 
order to check it. A concession given to German subjects for a rail- 
way or an electrical enterprise is usually met with a protest on the 
part of the other powers or a demand for a similar franchise for their 
own subjects. Where the latter course is taken and the concession 
granted, as often happens, the result is good for Turkey, since it 
insures a certain measure of development. Yet it is unfortunate that 
the various European nations by their ijioves and countermoves in 
preventing concessions going to their rivals have retarded the devel- 
opment of the Asiatic provinces. 

LANGUAGES IN COMMON USE. 

From the description of the manifold nationalities the question of 
languages may be comprehended. While English is common, it is 
not so much a universal language of trade and transportation as in 
the more remote regions of the Orient. Nevertheless, all the lead- 
ing commission and import houses are conversant with English, and 
correspondence may be carried on in it. For circulars, catalogues, 
and printed matter generally French is more useful, since the knowl- 
edge of it is very common. German also is widely spoken and read, 
as is Italian, but Greek is even more common, because of prox- 
imity and the very large number of Greeks who are settled in Smyrna 
and Constantinople. In Asia Minor the official language is Turkish, 
and that is the tongue of the great body of consumers, but in Syria, 
^long the Ked Sea and the Persian Gulf, Arabic is the medium and 
can be used in circulars and printed matter. An American firm 
which handles engineering and farm machinery and has its head- 
quarters at Alexandria circulates a newspaper in Arabic, which 
answers for Syria as well as for Egypt. Many Syrians, however, 
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because of facilities resulting from the large emigration to the United 
States and on account of a natural capacity for languages, speak 
English. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 

- One means of meeting the requirements of business men in the 
United States who are not familiar with the languages of the Orient 
is supplied by the educational institutions. The Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut, better known as the American College, maintains 
a school of commerce as part of its curriculum, and special atten- 
tion is paid to the commercial needs peculiar to that section of the 
Orient. English is the language in all the professional courses, and 
the students are required to be masters of it and of two other lan- 
guages. The commercial relations of the Levant, the exports and 
imports of the different countries, their resources, and leading prod- 
ucts are all studied on practical lines. Graduates of this college are 
to be found in Egypt, Arabia, and other parts of the Near East, 
and also in the United States. The special training given them secured 
employment for them in commercial houses which are engaged in 
the oriental trade, and American business firms can avail themselves 
of the services of these young men. Roberts College at Constanti- 
nople covers substantially the same ground, and its graduates are 
equipped with the knowledge of the languages of the Orient, com- 
mercial relations, and- the other questions which enter into interna- 
tional commerce. 

AMERICAN CONSULATES. 

Consular representatives of the^ United States are located at most 
of the important points in Asiatic Turkey, and from them valuable 
information can be obtained regarding the development and the 
commercial opportunities in their districts. The list is as follows: 

Arabia, consul at Bagdad, Basoorah, Aden (British); consular 
agent at Hodeidah. 

Asia Minor, consul at Smyrna and Trebizond; consular agent at 
Mytilene and Samsoum. 

Armenia, consul at Harput. 

Syria, consul-general at Beirut; consul at Alexandretta and Jeru- 
salem; consular agent at Aleppo, Mersina, Damascus, Haifa, Tripoli, 
and Yafa (Jaffa). 

OCEAN TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 
IMPROVEMENT OF HARBORS AND DOCKS. 

Having shown the character of the foreign commerce of Asiatic 
Turkey both as to the export products and the articles of importation 
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most likely to be in demand, with information relating to the general 
requirements of the trade, I pass to another subject concerning 
which much ignorance appears to exist among manufacturers and 
shippers in the United States. This is the means of handling goods 
at the various ports and the more important matter of the facilities 
for transporting cargoes to those ports. 

Harbor accommodations in the coast cities of Syria and Asia Minor, 
though not fully commensurate with the needs of commerce, are 
constantly being improved. They are usually controlled by private 
companies. This is the case at Beirut, where a French corporation 
has the monopoly and furnishes good accommodations, though com- 
plaints are frequent against the exactions to which commerce is sub- 
jected. A new breakwater is to be built at Beirut. The fine quay 
at Smyrna, 2 miles in length, is controlled also by a French company, 
as is the Constantinople waterfront. It is generally understood that 
the French Government, through the Bank of France, has an interest 
in these quays, and recently the Bank of England, which is presumed 
to stand for the British Government, has acquired some of the stock 
from the French owners. This is part of what may be called the 
European international policy of preventing any one nation from 
acquiring too great influence, commercial or political, in Turkey. 
The private corporations controlling the harbor works are authorized 
by the Tuikish Government to levy dues on all goods landed in 
accordance with a schedule approved by the Government. As an 
example, the rates at Smyrna are 0.032 cent per 100 pounds on cotton 
goods; rubber shoes, 0.08 cent; and agricultural implements, 0.032 
' cent. 

STEAMSHIP LINES TO THE LEVANT. 

Routes and shipping facilities for the Levant and the other sections 
of Asiatic Turkey should be understood in connection with the whole 
trans- Atlantic service. The means of ocean transportation from the 
Atlantic coast have a general application, and the information con- 
cerning them is useful for those doing business with the adjacent 
countries of Europe and Africa which are not part of the Levant. 
The Black Sea, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf are water frontage 
for the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, and one transshipment is all 
that is usually required to deliver freight at any of the ports. The 
transportation companies endeavor to avoid more than one trans- 
shipment, while the importers at those ports seek as far as possible to 
have cargoes come direct. The lines which furnish transportation to 
the Levant and beyond are of two categories. One class transships 
from Hamburg, Antwerp, Hull, or Havre; the other and more 
advantageous class makes the cargo transfer at the Mediterranean 
ports of Barcelona, Marseille, Genoa, Naples, Trieste at the head of 
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the Adriatic, and sometimes at Piraeus. Formerly shipments were 
made via Liverpool, but most of the English companies now have 
their own Mediterranean steamers from New York, though occasional 
transshipments of cargo from the Levant for the United States are 
made at Iiverpool. 

DIRECT SERVICE TO NEW YORK NEEDED. 

Efforts to maintain a direct service between New York and the 
Levantine ports have been made in former years, and there is still a 
strong desire for such communication. The firm of Barber & Co. 
ran a line of steamers to Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor during a period. 
They had a contract to carry a large order of steel rails to Beirut 
and Haifa, and when the rails were going forward they endeavored 
to obtain a general cargo for adjacent ports, but not much was offered. 
A direct service is in operation between Smyrna and New York at 
the present time, which may be considered experimental. This is 
the Argo Line, of Bremen. Exporters of licorice root and emery 
stone have a contract with this company under which they ship from 
1,000 to 1,200 tons per steamer for New^ York, the time required 
being twenty-eight to thirty days. These firms also charter at some 
seasons a steamer of 3,000 tons, and occasionally a sailing vessel is 
used as a floating warehouse. The Hamburg- American Line, 
together with the German-Levant Line, formerly had this freight, 
and from January, 1902, to August, 1904, endeavored to maintain a 
monthly service from New York to the different Mediterranean and 
Black Sea ports, but gave it up for one reason because the return 
cargo from New York was not sufficient to make the traffic profitable. 
It is thought by some of the Smyrna shippers that a service six 
times a year, with perhaps two extra steamers in the fall season when 
shipments of dried fruits from Smyrna and the Greek ports are 
largest, could be maintained permanently. The leading exporters 
of emery and licorice root have a clause in their shipping contract 
authorizing its cancellation whenever an American line is established. 
It is believed that the shipments of carpets and rugs from Constan- 
tinople and Smyrna, which can be depended on at fixed seasons, 
would furnish a basis for a regular direct service. In December and 
January the shipments are heaviest, one firm sometimes consigning 
1,000 bales in a single cargo. Hides and skins also form part of these 
cargoes. 

STATUS OF RUSSIAN EXPERIMENTAL SHIPS — DIRECT LINE TO SYRIA. 

In the fall of 1906 the Russian Steam Navigation and Trading 
Company, which is subsidized by the Russian Government, estab- 
lished an experimental service between Odessa and New York direct. 
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It was partly a passenger service, the emigrants being a profitable 
feature. The return cargo from New York comprised a fair quan- 
tity of general merchandise, one manifest .including 400 boxes of 
starch, household hardware, clocks, and miscellaneous merchandise. 
The company made two sailings between Odessa and New York, 
touching at Piraeus and Naples on the trip oufr and at Naples and 
Palermo on the home voyage. The trips were made at intervals of 
about two months. The steamer assigned to the service proved 
unsuitable, and the information given by the New York agent of 
the company is that its continuance depends somewhat on the ability 
of the company to secure proper steamships, since its own regular 
boats are already occupied with the regular trade. The company 
will announce its decision soon. 

The Syrian ports are without direct service and a group of mer- 
chants of Beirut are very anxious to have one established. They 
are confident that if this can be done the trade with the United 
States will be materially increased. The present communications 
are confined to steamers carrying cargoes and passengers in transit. 
The Beirut merchants are sanguine that a company confining its 
voyages to and from Syria would find sufficient business, but they 
suggest that such a line touch either way at Genoa, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople as well. The exports from Syria to America now 
go via Genoa, Marseille, Hamburg, and Liverpool. They consist of 
wool, apricot paste in cases, asphalt, rugs, carpets, and provisions 
and wearing materials for the use of Syrians who have emigrated 
to the United States. About 5,000 bales of silk are sent to France 
and thence forwarded to America. The wool is transported almost 
entirely by way of Liverpool, where it is graded. The imports 
from the United States into Syria consist of hardware, agricultural 
machinery, butterine, India-rubber goods, cotton fabrics, malt liquors, 
and provisions. 

IMMIGRATION AS A FACTOR IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

A strong inducement urged for a direct service is the constant 
movement of Syrians to and from the United States and also the 
Syrian immigration to South America by way of New York. The 
immigrants number 7,000 persons annually. Many come back for 
visits, and of late years this return passenger service has been notable. 
The emigration movement makes a market not only for Syrian 
products in the United States but also for American products in 
Syria. It may be said parenthetically that the same condition is 
observed at all the other Mediterranean ports, especially in Italy, 
and that those who go out as emigrants, when they return to their 
native countries, are prosperous enough to come back as third-class 
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passengers and thereafter travel in that category. The value of 
this movement of emigrant population in making known American 
products and manufactures, and thereby developing trade hereto- 
fore has received little attention, but it is unmistakable and should 
not be ignored. With reference to Syria it is to be considered as one 
of the most valuable-factors in extending the markets. 

The suggestion of the Beirut importers is that in view of the cer- 
tainty of the passenger traffic growing and of the percentage of 
freight which can be relied upon, a direct service be established with 
the United States, possibly in the beginning not more than four 
times a year, though they are confident that later it would develop 
into a monthly service. But to render it of any value there must 
be fixed periods for the arrival and departure of the steamers. An 
intermittent service with no fixed periods of sailing and therefore 
no certainty when a cargo could be shipped or would arrive, would 
be no improvement over the present conditions. American ship- 
pers interested in this subject and desiring to be put in touch with 
the Beirut importers should communicate with Consul-General 
Ravndal. 

DIRECT SHIPMENTS TO AND FROM SOUTHERN PORTS. 

In a summary" of transportation facilities the Atlantic ports should 
be regarded as including not only New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, but also Savannah, Charleston, Pensacola, New Orleans, 
Galveston, and the various points on the Gulf. Importers in the 
Mediterranean countries who are taking cotton and cotton-seed oil, 
cotton fabrics commonly known as " domestics," tobacco, resin, 
phosphates, sponges, pitch pine, and other products of the Southern 
States frequently have called attention to the benefits which would 
result if shipments were made directly to and from the southern 
ports. This is especially pertinent in view of the increased quantities 
of cotton which Italy and Austria are importing. There would be a 
distinct saving in the railway freights and a general expansion of 
trade. A direct immigration service from the Mediterranean ports, 
including the Levant and the Adriatic, is certain to grow out of the 
present industrial conditions, and this immigration, as has been noted, 
is one of the best means of developing commerce. With one excep- 
tion the exports from the southern ports are far and away in excess 
of the imports, but there is room for growth in both directions. 
Galveston, for instance, had exports in the calendar year 1906 of 
$187,000,000 as against $5,000,000 imports; New Orleans, $168,000,000 
to $45,000,000; Savannah, $59,000,000 as against $2,200,000; Pen- 
sacola, $20,000,000 to $500,000. Charleston alone shows an excess 
of imports over exports, the former amounting to $3,000,000 and the 
latter to $1,170,000. 
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Several of the steamship companies have undertaken to supply 
facilities for direct service to and from the southern ports and the 
Mediterranean, but they have not received marked encouragement 
from shippers of American products in the way of cargoes on which 
they could depend at fixed dates. This subject deserves more atten- 
tion on the part of the South in the present active movement to dis- 
tribute its raw products and its manufactures in foreign markets. 
With reference to direct shipment or transshipment it should be 
understood that freight can be laid down in the Levant within thirty 
days after departure from New York. 

ROUTES FROM AMERICA — NO LINE UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

The steamship lines which provide a passenger and freight service 
are summarized as follows: 

Austro-Americana Steamship Company, of Trieste. The sailings 
of this company are from New York to Trieste and Fiume. 
They connect with the Austrian Lloyd, taking cargo for all of the 
ports comprised in the Levant, Black Sea, and Far East. Ves- 
sels are dispatched every ten days, and there is also a monthly 
service of cargo steamers from New York to Algeria, Malta, 
Sicily, and Adriatic ports. It is the intention shortly to provide a 
weekly instead of a trimonthly service between New York and Trieste. 
The time required for delivery of goods at the various Levant ports 
varies, but the voyage from New York to Trieste takes from fifteen 
to tw T enty days, according to the speed of the different steamers 
employed. Emigration from Austria-Hungary to the United States 
furnishes valuable passenger traffic. A passenger service is main- 
tained between Trieste and Naples and New York, and the steamers 
touch at Naples both on the outward and the homeward voyage. 

The Austro-Americana Company has a line from Savannah to the 
Mediterranean-Adriatic ports with transshipment at Trieste, and it 
undertakes to provide fortnightly sailings. The passage from 
Savannah to Trieste is via Barcelona and Genoa and consumes 
about thirty days. This company also takes cargoes from New 
Orleans and elsewhere on the Gulf and issues through bills of lading 
from Trieste to and from railway points in the United States reached 
from these ports. The service from New Orleans is intended to be a 
fortnightly one, and from Galveston, Pensacola, and Tampa monthly. 
Passenger traffic has been established on the New Orleans route, the 
vessels touching at Barcelona and Naples. 

The Cyprien Fabre Company, of Marseille, has a trimonthly service 
between New York, Marseille, and Naples, with transshipment at the 
latter ports for Algeria and the Levant. The outward service is to 
Marseille and thence to Naples, from which sailing is made direct to 
New York. The time for express steamers is twelve days and for 
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ordinary steamers sixteen days. From Marseille there are fortnightly 
sailings to Alexandria, Beirut, and other Syrian ports, and weekly 
departures for Algiers. 

The Cunard Company maintains a Mediterranean service with 
connections at Naples or Genoa, and also at Trieste and Fiume. The 
Adriatic service to and from Trieste and Fiume is the outgrowth of 
the emigration arrangement with the Hungarian Government. Sail- 
ings are fortnightly and through bills of lading are issued to the ports 
of the Levant. Transshipment at Naples or Genoa is by one or the 
other of the Italian lines, and at Trieste by the Austrian Lloyd. The 
Cunard steamers touch at Gibraltar. 

The various Italian lines maintain a regular service between New 
York and Naples and Genoa, connecting with their own steamers 
for the ports of the Levant, the Black Sea, and the Red Sea. The 
time of transit from New York to Genoa or Naples, where the trans- 
shipment is made, is fifteen days, and seven days is reckoned in the 
worst of eventualities for transshipment in case close connections are 
not secured, though usually the time is not more than three days. 
The steady emigration movement to the United States, and the return 
passenger traffic, together w^ith the tobacco and cotton cargoes, have 
given great impetus to the Italian steamship service. The compa- 
nies are as follows: 

Italian General Navigation Company, including the Florio and 
Rubattino lines. La Veloce, runs regular line of steamers direct 
to Naples, and on some routes these companies operate in combina- 
tion. A southern service is maintained between New Orleans and 
Palermo. 

Lloyd Italian Steamship Company, fast freight and passenger serv- 
ice between New York and Naples and Genoa, fortnightly sailings. 
The average passage to Naples is about thirteen days. 

Lloyd Sabando, fortnightly service New York to Naples and Genoa. 
This is a new line, the first steamer having been scheduled for depar- 
ture in April of the present year. 

The Prince Line has inaugurated a service to Naples, Piraeus, and 
Patras. 

The White Star Line maintains a Mediterranean service from New 
York and Boston, with fortnightly departures from each port, alter- 
nating so that there is a weekly sailing for Naples and Genoa. The 
steamers touch at Gibraltar. The time of passage to the Italian 
ports is twelve to fourteen days. Cargo is transshipped at both 
places for various points in the Levant. The connecting lines of 
the White Star have frequent sailings and the approximate time of 
transit from Naples or Genoa is: Smyrna, four to eight days; Con- 
stantinople, six to ten days; Beirut, ten to fourteen days; Alexan- 
dria, four to six days. 
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The Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, better known as the 
French Line, which maintains a regular service between Havre and 
New T York, has a working agreement with the Det Forenede Damp- 
skibs Selskab, of Copenhagen, which runs steamers monthly between 
Havre and Constantinople. These Danish steamers touch at La 
Rochelle, Tunis, Piraeus, Smyrna, Salonica, and Constantinople. 
The vessels take twenty-one days in making the trip. The Com- 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique issues through bills of lading at 
New York. The merchandise has to be packed in solid cases or 
bales, and the rates are charged either on the weight or the measure- 
ment. All charges must be prepaid at New York. 

The Hamburg-American Line provides a regular fortnightly service 
between New York and Naples and Genoa, with transshipment by 
these steamers to the ports of the Levant as well as by the German 
Levant Line from Hamburg. Freight is transshipped by connecting 
lines from Genoa to all points in the Levant and the Black Sea. 
The southern service of the Hamburg-American Line is from Balti- 
more, Newport News and Norfolk, New Orleans, and Galveston to 
Hamburg, with transshipment at that port for freight to the Med- 
iterranean. 

The North German Lloyd has a weekly Mediterranean service from 
New York via Gibraltar to Naples and Genoa. Freight is trans- 
shipped to all the ports of the Levant, and a weekly service is operated 
between Naples and Alexandria. The sailings from Marseille and 
other ports of the western Mediterranean to Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, and the Black Sea are fortnightly. The southern service of 
the North German Lloyd is from Baltimore, Savannah, and Galves- 
ton to Bremen, with transshipment at the latter port for the Mediter- 
ranean and the Levant. 

The Wilson Line, of Hull, England, maintains a weekly service 
from JsTew York to Hull, and a fortnightly service from Boston to 
Hull, the steamers of which connect with Wilson Line vessels bound 
for Alexandria, Egypt, every two weeks. A regular fortnightly serv- 
ice is provided by the Wilson^Line from Hull to Constantinople and 
the Black Sea in connection with vessels from New York and Boston. 
During the spring this company at times loads from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or New Orleans to Odessa, touching at Constantinople 
and other ports. The principal cargo is agricultural machinery from 
the various western manufacturers. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SHIPPERS. 

Shippers usually can obtain information from the New York agents 
of the different lines as to the routing of their freight after it is trans- 
shipped at the Mediterranean ports. This is sometimes desirable in 
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order to remedy complaints from the consignees in regard to delays or 
damage to goods. The most frequent cause of complaint from con- 
signees in the Levant is the failure of the receiving line to bring the 
entire transshipment by the same vessel. 

Though not much American freight is shipped by way of Marseille 
some merchandise occasionally finds its way to the Levant by this 
route. The Messageries Maritimes despatches vessels from Marseille 
to Piraeus, Smyrna, Constantinople, and the Black Sea ports and to 
Alexandria and Beirut and other Syrian ports. Another French com- 
pany, with headquarters at Marseille, is the Paquet Line to Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and Black Sea ports. The British and the German 
lines to the Orient also utilize Marseille both outward and homeward. 

The Italian companies, as has been explained, have their own lines 
from Naples and Genoa to the eastern Mediterranean in connection 
with the New York service, and they make the claim of the greatest 
promptness in reaching the largest number of ports of the Levant. 

The Austrian Lloyd, with headquarters at Trieste, aims to dispatch 
an average of one vessel per day to meet the needs of the Far East 
and the Levant traffic. At least three vessels per week are relied on 
for the Levant and Mediterranean service, and the claim is made that 
freight for any of these ports will be transshipped in five days at the 
farthest. Both ordinary and accelerated service is provided, and 
these include the Trieste- Alexandria, Trieste-Constantinople, Trieste- 
Beirut, Constantinople-Odessa, Constantinople-Batoum, and Greek- 
Oriental lines. The Austrian Lloyd has a traffic arrangement with 
the Austro- Americana and the Cunard companies for American freight. 

FACILITIES IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN AND BEYOND. 

In the eastern Mediterranean several companies have a complete 
service from Alexandria to the Black Sea by way of the Syrian coast 
or the more direct route of Piraeus and Smyrna. The Syrian coast 
lines touch at Yafa, Haifa, Beirut, Tripoli, Alexandretta, and Mersina, 
and then proceed, via Smyrna and Constantinople, to the Black Sea. 
This is the course taken by the Eussian company and also by the 
Greek lines. N 

The Khedivial Line, an English company with headquarters in 
Egypt, has a weekly line from Alexandria along the Syrian coast to 
Alexandretta and back. This company also maintains a direct serv- 
ice from Alexandria to Constantinople, via Piraeus and Smyrna. 

The Roumanian Government mail line maintains a fast passenger 
service between its port of Constanza, in the Black Sea, and Alexandria. 

With regard to the more remote sections of Asiatic Turkey it may 
be said that the service for the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf is sup- 
plied by the Austrian Lloyd, the Messageries Maritimes, to some 
extent by the English lines, and now by the Hamburg-American 
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Line, which in 1906 opened up a new service of cargo steamers from 
Hamburg. The outward-bound ports of call after leaving Hamburg 
are Antwerp, Marseille, Port Said, Suez, Port Sudan, Jibuti, Aden, 
Maskat, Bunder Abbas, Bushire, Busra, and smaller ports. American 
freight is transshipped either in Antwerp or Hamburg. Cargoes from 
the United States, however, are also forwarded by the route to Bom- 
bay or Karachi, India, transshipping at either of these points for the 
Persian Gulf. 

From the summary of the transportation lines engaged in the Medi- 
terranean service and beyond it will be seen that, while a strong 
demand exists for a direct American line which would avoid trans- 
shipment, there are existing facilities, and shippers have choice of 
various lines. Taking all the lines which run direct from the Atlantic 
to the Mediterranean ports it appears that from New York alone nine 
companies provide approximately twenty sailings monthly, if the 
regular passenger steamers are included. By cooperation of shippers 
with the lines running from Atlantic ports of the United States 
direct to those of the Mediterranean the time now consumed in the 
voyage for ports of the Levant and through the Suez Canal might 
be reduced and the facilities for transshipment expedited and other- 
wise improved. 

COMPETITION FOR FREIGHT IS KEEN. 

American exporters have the benefit of competition in charges. 
Freight rates for the Levant vary according to the cargo and the 
demand. From New York to Smyrna, for example, general mer- 
chandise can be shipped at rates ranging from $5 to $6 per ton, and 
some of the shippers by private arrangements secure better terms. 
Full printed schedules of rates and of classifications of articles, by 
groups, are supplied by all the steamship companies, but concessions 
from these printed rates are frequently obtained. They may be con- 
sidered as the maximum charges. Freight rates per ton from New 
York to Alexandria are nominally $6; to Beirut, $7.50; Piraeus, 
Smyrna, and Constantinople, $5.50, with 5 per cent added for primage 
in all cases. One company, which in April inaugurated a service to 
Naples and Piraeus, was unable to procure cargo to Piraeus for its 
first steamer, though it offered to take lubricating oil and provisions 
at $5 and 5 per cent primage per ton weight, and other cargo on the 
basis of $5 and 5 per cent per ton weight or measurement. Usually 
the companies quote the rates either weight or measurement. 

Most of the American agents of the Mediterranean lines are author- 
ized to make any rate that will obtain the business, the deduction 
being divided between the line running from New York to the Med- 
iterranean ports and the one from those ports to Syria and Asia 
Minor. The German lines have an arrangement with the State rail- 
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ways, and also the private railway companies of Germany, by which 
through bills of lading are given and through rail and water shipments 
are made. Some of these lines are subsidized by the German Govern- 
ment and are more interested in carrying a cargo from Germany to 
the Levant than in bringing one away, so that the return voyage is 
often with partial ballast. 

The statement can be unequivocally made that ocean freights are 
no bar to American competition with the European countries in the 
Levant. I have been assured by importers in Syria and Asia Minor 
that they can obtain as good a rate from New York or Boston as is 
given from Liverpool or Hamburg. Many American shippers are not 
aware, of this fact, but they could verify it by inquiry among the New 
York agents of the various lines whenever they have freight to offer. 
Some of the lines also quote through rail and water freights from 
various interior points in the United States. Generally the prepay- 
ment of freight is required, so that the manufacturers and commission 
agents quote prices to the importers in the Levant on that basis, but 
there are established houses in Smyrna and other cities which have 
their own arrangements with the steamship companies, and to these 
quotations are made f. o. b. New York. 

CONCLUSION. 

A review of the transportation routes and the shipping facilities 
shows that Asiatic Turkey, while commonly considered as in the 
Orient, is the Near East as distinguished from the Far East. Its 
nearness to American ports through the Mediterranean is apparent, 
and that it will be drawn closer by increased facilities of ocean trans- 
portation may be accepted as settled. In the means of establishing 
markets for American products it also may be considered as becoming 
nearer and nearer to the United States. 

Analysis of the products and resources of Asiatic Turkey demon- 
strates that though the imports and exports vary from year to year, 
roughly speaking, it may be said that it has $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 
worth of products to sell and buys $60,000,000 to $65,000,000. That 
the bulk of the exports are raw products and of the imports manu- 
factured articles will not escape attention. Nor does the prospective 
development of its internal resources change this probability. 

The basic conditions governing the trade of Turkey in Asia are not 
dissimilar to the conditions in other parts of the world. There is the 
certainty of an increased agricultural area being placed under culti- 
vation through the extension of railways, and the probability of a 
considerable exploitation of the almost untouched forests at a time 
when every nook of the globe is being sought out for timber. The 
outlook is encouraging for a notable development of mineral resources 
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hitherto absolutely untouched. The quickening of all industrial 
activities, which results from the application of electricity in its most 
modern and practical forms, is assured, and at a later period there is 
the prospect of the agricultural prosperity which comes from the appli- 
cation of the ancient principle of irrigation to the modern triumphs of 
irrigation engineering. It is this application that almost certainly 
one day will be seen in Mesopotamia, and will render the plains of the 
Tigris and Euphrates more productive than they w^ere in the palmiest 
period of the Assyrian Empire. 

The United States can secure its proportion of the increased trade 
which may be looked for in all the provinces of Asiatic Turkey, if 
advantage is taken of the present situation when there is a genuine 
demand for American products. 

O 
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